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PEGASUS THE FLYING HORSE
Then with nostrils wide distended,
Breaking from his iron chain, And unfolding far his pinions,
To those stars he soared again.
LONGFELLOW'S "Pegasus in Pound."
ONLY a part of the figure of a horse appears in this very ancient constellation, and, strangely enough, the horse is always represented reversed, with the forefeet pawing the sky. Pegasus is therefore often referred to as "The Demi-Horse," or "the Half Horse," the steed of the mighty Nimrod.
In mythology this is the celebrated horse that sprang from the blood of the Medusa, which dropped into the ocean after Perseus had severed her head.
According to Hesiod he received his name from his being born near the sources of the ocean, the name being derived from the Greek words xTQyat, meaning the "springs of the ocean," or idqyo<;, meaning "strong."
Ovid claims Mount Helicon as the home of Pegasus. It was here that, by striking the ground sharply with his hoof, he caused the waters to gush forth, the fabled spring of "Hippocrene."
The poetic steed
With beamy mane, whose hoof struck out from earth The fount of Hippocrene.1
Bryant.
1 Longfellow calls poetic inspiration "a maddening draught of Hip* pocrene."
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Serviss thus refers to it: "Nowhere else in the heavens is the architecture of a nebula so clearly displayed. It is an unfinished temple whose gigantic dimensions, while exalting the imagination, proclaim the omnipotence of its builder. But though unfinished it is not abandoned. The work of creation is proceeding within its precincts. There are stars apparently completed, shining like gems just dropped from the hand of the polisher, and around them are masses, eddies, currents, and swirls of nebulous matter yet to be condensed, compacted, and constructed into suns. It is
